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The Youngest Diver 


NLY TWO YEARS, SEVEN MONTHS, Paul Cleary of Springfield, Pa., Has Established a Repu- 
tation as the Youngest Diver and Swimmer on Record. He Is Shown Plunging Into the Spring- 
field Pool From a Six-Foot Diving Board, 
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YACHTSMEN AND LOG CREWS IN REGATTAS 
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(Times Wide World.) 


NEW YORK A. C. WINNERS. 
Pennsylvania A. C. and Undine Barge Club Crews Trailing Far 
Behind the New York A. C. Crew, Winner of the Eight-Oared 
Shell Event on the Schuylkill on Independence Day. 























(Times Wide World:) 








ROLLING THEIR OWN ON | 3 
THE ANDROSCOGGIN. Oy 


New England Woodsmen Showing THESE WOODSMEN PLIED THE BEST OARS 

the World How to. Handle Logs 

During the Championship Con- 
tests at Berlin, N. H. 

















At Berlin, N. H. The Connecticut Valley Crew That Won the 


Batteau Race in the New England Championship Contest. 
(Times Wide World.) 



































COMING HOME “FULL AND BY” :(Times Wide World.) DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP: (Associated Press.) s 
Babe, Owen Churchill’s Eight-Meter Yacht, Winner of the Sixth Ray Derges Clinging to the Stern of His Outboard Motor Boat, Fired by a Match Tossed on | 
Annual 125-Mile Race Around San Clemente Island, Nearing the the Oil-Covered Waters of the 
Finish Line in Los Angeles Harbor. 


River at Peoria. Ill., During the Fourth of July Races. 
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We invite you to accept 
for 10 days’ free reading 
this most extraordinary 
example of beautiful 
modern bookmaking. 
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Do tradition and convention hamper you? 
Read his attack on HISVORY. ‘To turn 
your handicaps to profit, read COM- 
PENSATION. ‘To bring a new peace 
into your being, read NATURE. If you 
would know what superiorities lie within 
you, reaad SUCCESS, SELF-RELIANCE, 
INTELLECT. To fully realize what 
magnetism there is in your own _ per- 
sonality, read CULTURE, WEALTH, 
BEHAVIOR, POWER. You cannot 


guess the possibilities for your own ad- 


Great thinkers, writers, men of affairs— 
among them Lincoln, Carlyle, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, Maeterlinck, Elbert Hubbard, 
Henry Ford, Senator Borah—-and many 
others—turned to Emerson for ideas and 
inspiration. Emerson opens up new 
visions of YOUR OWN CAPACITY for 
achievement, for work, for play, for com- 
fort, for friendship. No man can be low 
in spirit or dubious about his future after 
a few half-hours with Emerson. One 
startling sentence of his may provide 
the vital spark necessary to successful 
planning. 


Emerson omplete/ 


> In 2 B Cau t oft ul, Pr, actical, large-type volumes 


IXmerson’s complete writings 
have been published in many 
beautiful, expensive editions 
It remained for some pub- 
lisher to make the final 
absolutely complete, compact, 
and most readable, large- 
type Emerson. This taste- 
ful NEW two-volume set 
contains everything Emer- 
son wrote, previously issued 
in many volumes. This is a 
set which will lend atmos- 
phere to your library table, 
and which, with its large, 
clear type, will encourage 
constant and helpful read- 
ing. You may have the set 
for FREE examination by 
simply sending the coupon 
ammith no money. 


















vancement until Emerson has spread 
them out before you. 
































































































































































This modern 2-volume Emerson is one of 
bookmaking’s finest achievements. It 
contains Emerson’s entire 12 volumes, in 
two handsome books of about 700 pages 
each, size 7 inches by 10. 





This was accomplished, by designing a 
NEW, large, distinct type face with good 
space between lines, and using a fine grade 
of specially made Bible paper that type 
cannot show through. Throughout the 
books, nearly 500 ideas of a most 
arresting, outstanding character are dis- 
played in panels in larger sized type. 
Just to scan these keynote ideas alone 
will give you the gist of Emerson’s 
thought. Each of these emphasized 
ideas is of value beyond computation. 
A man’s whole career might be 
based on one of them. 








The books are bound in sturdy, beautiful 
Holliston linen and boxed in a handsome 
three-color slide case, picturing Emerson’s 
Colonial home at Concord, and famous 
nearby landmarks. 


But we cannot say enough in this small 
space to fully describe these books. We 
therefore urge you to see them for 10 
days—at our expense. There is no obliga- 
tion to purchase—the privilege of return 
in ten days is unqualified. Take this 
FREE LOOK, at our invitation. You will 
see an extraordinary example of modern 
bookmaking, and rediscover some of the 
most stimulating ideas ever put on paper, 
Use the coupon now-—before you turn 
the page. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Examination 





Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 277 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the new 2-volume set of Emerson’s Complete Writings. I will either 
send the books back to you in ten days or send an initial payment of $1.65 
and $2 a month for 4 months, a total of only $9.65, less than half the lowest 

former price for a complete Emerson. (Cash price $9.50.) 


A few sets are available in a magnificent Artcraft binding at only 
$1 per volume additional. Check here if you would prefer to in- 
spect one of these superb sets with the same return privilege 0 
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(Times Wide World.) 
FIRST JAPANESE ON FORCE. : 
Sergeant Thomas Daly Explaining the Intricacies of a Police Revolver 
to Patrolman George F. Yamsheta, a 26-Year-Old Californian, Who 
Is the Only New York Policeman of Japanese Parentage. 
































(Times Wide World.) 
OXFORD HONORS SPAIN AND AMERICA. 
General Dawes, Our New Ambassador, and Marquis Merry del Val, 
the Envoy From Madrid, on Their Way to Receive Degrees of Doctor 
of Civil Law From the Famous English University. 





(A. P.} 


PRINCE OF WALES IN A FAMILIAR ROLE. 


Heir to the British Throne Talking With One 
of the Guard of Honor Formed by the Duke 
of York’s School of Cadets at a Recent 
Inspection of the Seaforth Highlanders at 


Dover. 





PERSONALITIES OF THE NEWS WORLD 

















(Times Wide World.) 
CLARA BOW DARING THE SUN GOD. 
Hollywood Star Trying Out a New Bathing Suit 
and Doing Her Best to Look Phoebus in the Face 
Without Winking. 

















THE ENDURANCE RECORD HOLDERS. 
Left to Right: Byron K. Newcomb, Pilot; Roy L. Mitchell, Co-Pilot, and E. E. Basham, 


(International. ) 


Pilot of the Refueling Ship. 


YRON K. NEWCOMB and Roy L. Mitchell, 

aviators, set a new mark for refueling 

endurance flights by remaining in the air 
for 174 hours and 59 seconds. During their 
sustained flight they encountered unfavorable 
weather. 

In a copyrighted article in The New York 
Times and The Cleveland Plain Dealer both 
aviators described their experiences in detail dur- 
ing the tremendous storm of the night of July 
4 while they were hovering over Cleveland. 

“The worst part of the whole flight was the 
big storm Thursday night, and next to that was 
the fact that we didn’t seem to be able to alter- 
nate on sleep. We both got sleepy at the same 
time invariably, and it was tough for one of us 
to keep awake. And when we slept we sure did 
sleep.” 

Newcomb (commenting on Smith’s remarks): 


“Night before last Mitch woke me up; how he 


did it I don’t know, but he finally did, and he said. 
“Newk, for God’s sake, come up here and fly. I 
went to sleep and lost 500 feet just like that, and 
if we lose another 500 we’ll be on the ground.’ ” 
Mitchell (resuming): “Yes, if we’d only been 


able to alternate on sleep it wouldn’t have been 
so bad. And the lack of water was another thing. 
It always happened that when we refused a bag 
that was the bag that had the water. I’ve never 
been so thirsty in my life as during that last 
twenty-four hours. 

“* * * When we started out our first objective 
was to break the record. We also figured we’d 
stay up 200 hours if possible. * * * Then that storm 
came up Thursday night. For thirty minutes we 
didn’t see the ground or anything. We didn’t know 
where we were. We were just bumped around 
everywhere.” 

Newcomb (commenting): “Mitch was at the 
controls then and I want to say right now that 
there isn’t another man living could have kept 
that ship right side up the way he did in that 
storm. 

“Rough? It would shake your insides out. 
Lightning flashing all around, pitch darkness 
between the flashes. Once we heard a clap of 
thunder over the noise of the motor, so you know 
it must have been pretty loud.” 

The intrepid fliers came out of the storm safely 
and landed, with their record established, July 6. 
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Ninety Candles on His Cake 





(Times Wide Worid. ) 


JOHN D.ROCKEFELLER Cutting His Birthday Cake in His Home at Pocantico Hills, New York. Mr. Rockefeller Was 90 
Y Years Old on July 8, but Is Still Able to Play Nine Holes at Golf and Takes a Keen Interest in the Game. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


July 20, 1929 
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ATLANTIC 
























MRS. LINDBERGH AND MARY PICKFORD. 
Mary Pickford Bidding Mrs. Lindbergh Bon Voyage on the First 
Trip of the City of Los Angeles on the Official Flight of the New 
Transcontinental Air-and-Rail Transportation Between Los Angeles 
and New York. 
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FLEET AT 


PANAMA. 





A View Taken 


From the Flying 


Deck of the U. S. 


S. Lexington Dur- 


ing Recent Fleet 


Manoeuvres. 

































PLANE IN PENNSYLVANIA STATION. 
Thousands of Persons Witnessed the Unusual Spectacle of This Monster Tri- 
Motored Ford Plane After It Had Been Placed in the Main Rotunda of the Penn- 
sylvania Station. The Photograph Shows How Nearly the Wing Tips Came to 
Touching the Walls of the Huge Chamber. The Plane Will Be Used by the Penn- 
sylvania System in Its Air-Rail Passenger Service. 


AROUND AND 
AROUND AND 
AROUND. 
West Point Cadets 
at Langley Field 
Being Put Through 
the Orientator—a 
Machine Which 
Will Do Anything 
a Plane Can Do 
and Then Some. 
If the Cadet Keeps 
His Head During 
This Dizzy Busi- 
ness He Is Given 


Flying Instruction. 

















A FORTUNE IN FORBIDDEN DRUGS. 
John Smith, Customs Agent at San Francisco, Shown With 
Five Trunks Containing 3,000 Five-Tael Tins of Opium, Val- 
ued at $600,000, and an Immensely Valuable Collection of 
Silks and Chinese Laces Which Were Found When Customs 
Officials Opened the Baggage of Mrs. Ying Kao, Wife of the 
Chinese Vice Consul at San Francisco. Mrs. Ying Kao Declared 
the Baggage Belonged to “Wealthy and Influential Chinese 
Friends” Whom She Declined to Name. 
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THE CAMERA AT HOME AND ABROAD 























(Times Wide World.) 
QUIET DOUBLE 
BIRTHDAY AT 
NORTHAMPTON. 

Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge, Relieved From the 
Cares of State, Observe 
the Fifty-seventh Anniver- 
sary of the Ex-President’s 
Birth on July 4 on the 
Porch of Their Home. 


(Times Wide World.) 
A WARNING FROM 
KING NEPTUNE. 
A Heavy Swell in the 
Tyne Reminds This Sail- 
ing Craft Leaving New- 
castle, England, of What 


She May Meet in the 





North Sea. 











(Associated Press.) 


a 
Naa SAFE AND SANE FOURTH IN WASHINGTON. e. </ 
Ay This Year’s Display of Fireworks on the Ellipse Between the White House and the Washington Mon- > 
ument Was More Spectacular Than Ever, With Three Army Airplanes Taking a Hand. 


oe * 
te — 























AN INANIMATE CAR STRIKE RIOT VICTIM.” (Associated Press.) 
Automobile of the New Orleans Public Service Company, Seized and Burned by FUTURE OFF ICERS OBSERVING A NEW TANK. 
the Mob During the Tie-Up, Which Cost Several Lives. and Many Minor Members of West Point’s First Class Get a Close-Up of One of the Latest Land 


Casualties. Monsters During a Recent Visit to Fort George E. Meade, Maryland. 


i » 20 Q?Y 
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NEWS VIEWS FROM COAST TO COAST 












































WHERE HENRY 
FORD FINDS QUIET. 
The Home of the Auto- 

bile Manufacturer in 
Dearborn, Mich., a Mile 
From the Main Highway 
and Fifteen Miles From 
Detroit, Is Hidden by 
Trees and Hills and Is 





Rarely Photographed. 























(Times Wide World.) 
“HAVING 
ANOTHER” ABOVE 
CULVER CITY, CAL. 
Refueling Plane Mak- 
ing Contact With the 
Biplane Angeleno While 
Loren Mendell and R. 
M. Reinhart Were 
Piloting It to a World’s 
Endurance Record, 
Which They Estab- 
lished on July 10 With 
218 Hours in the Air. 
The Men Stated They 
Would Keep On Until 
the Motor Fell Apart. 











( Associated Pyess.) 
BUCKING THE LINE AT FORT MEADE, MD. 
“Red” Cagle of the West Point Football Team Uses 
a Little Spare Time During the First-Class Men's 
Visit to Keep in Trim by a Round With a Baby Tank. 


AT LEFT— 
(Times Wide World.) 


NO EASY MONEY IN ATLANTA. 
Sawed-Off Shotguns Ready to Check Possible Theft 
of New Reduced-Size Bills on Hand at the Federal 

Reserve Bank of the Sixth District in Atlanta. 
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1 oe — bo nape om re GOURAUD. 
En Route to the Reunion of the Rainbow Division of the A. E. F. at Baltimore, the “Lion of the Argonne” Is Met on the Deck of the Paris at N 
Committee of Notables. Left to Right Are: Major William Kennelly, Colonel William K. Nageor, George MacDonald, Colonel William P. Semen uael ae 


Admiral de Steiguer, George F. Hann, Captain Drouhin, Captain Louis Saple, Major Schewin and Colonel George W. Burleigh. 
(Times Wide. World.) 
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Pathfinder 
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Flight—Bridge Over Hudson 
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(The Associated Press.) 


A. Yancey (Left) and Roger Q. Williams Were Photographed With Their Plane at Portland. The Beach Audience Is Watching the Start of the Pathfinder on 


Bet STARTING on Their Flight from Old Orchard, Me., to Rome, Which Was Interrupted When They Came Down at Santander, Spain, Captain Lewis 


Its 3,400-Mile Hop in 31 Hours and 30 Minutes. 
the 900 Miles to the Italian Capital in 10 Hours. 


Shortage of Fual Caused the Forced Landing. 


The Next Day the Aviators Resumed Their Trip and 'Flew 















































(Times Wide World.) 


First Cable of the Mighty Suspension Bridge That Is to Span the River From West 179th Street to Fort Lee. The 3,500-Foot Steel Band, the First of the 


Fe: THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY Physical Contact Between Manhattan and New Jersey Across the Hudson Was Established With the Stringing of the 


Forty That Are to Support the Foot-bridge From Which Workers Will Fashion the Four 36-Inch Sustaining Cables, Was Hoisted to the 635-Foot Towers With 
Ceremonies Participated in by Governor Larson of New Jersey, Lieut. Gov. Lehman of New York and Many Other Officials. The Bridge Was Begun in May, 
1927, and Is Expected to Be Open for Traffic Early in 1932. Its Cost Is Put at $60,000,000. 
1—The First Steel Band Linking New York City to the New Jersey Shore—Carl Standviege Is Putting a Lashing on the Single Cable’s Hydra-Headed New York 


End. 


2—A Mass of Giant Wire—Scene From the New York Tower. 


3—Jim Mevald and William Case Buckling Strand to New York Tower. 
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The Belasco | Know 


(Continued From Last Week.) 

66 NYWAY, I adore your ‘elsewhere,’” I told him, 

A and even as I spoke there came the sound of 

distant bells tinkling gaily in announcement 

that dinner was served. We found it in the banquet 
room, spread upon a rare table. Apparently it had 
come from nowhere, and throughout the delicious meal 
no one appeared. He offered no explanation and my own 
dramatic sense was too thoroughly stimu- 
lated to risk questions. So we giggled 
like two children with some new and excit- 
ing game until the food no longer inter- 
ested us and we went back to the study. 
There the huge logs had been lighted in 
our absence and moonlight had given 
place to the more intimate glow of fire- 
light. Before the leaping, singing flames 
Mr. Belasco suggested that we write a 
play. 

“In one act, with only two characters,” 
he said. 

“And act it,” I added delightedly. 

“Just so!” he acknowledged his purpose. 

We did—both. A one-act drama with 
a real plot; real situations—based on the 
Washington episoge and the fact that we 
were—elsewhere. The performance in 
that distant city was at an end long before 
we were through our curious celebration 
of it. And even then we sat before the 
glowing fire for hours upon hours, some- 
times dreaming, sometimes talking, but always saturated 
with the drama he had deliberately created as the condi- 
tion upon which I might have his production of “Madam 
Butterfly” for a single, never-to-be-forgotten perform- 
ance for a very sick man. 

In my long association with the “Dean of the Theatre” 
I have many times 
witnessed interesting, 
dramatic incidents 
which have turned the 
scale for an artist. 
Because Mr. Belasco 
is unquestionably the 
greatest master of the 
technicalities of his- 
trionic art, the great- 
est director and stage 
manager, it is the 
dominating ambition 
of every stage aspir- 
ant to be under his 
management. Girls, 
boys and also older 
men and women who 
come to him yearly 
number hundreds. It 
is, of course, impos- 
sible for him to see 
even a small propor- 





By Julia Chandler 


any knowledge of their visit. In the case of the girl 
from Japan Curry departed from his usual custom. There 
was, of course, the letter from Daniel Frawley, but that 
was not the thing that caused the departure, for there 
sre scores of girls, with scores of letters, every day in 
the week. It was the girl herself. Her name is Betty 
Linley and as she stood before Mr. Belasco’s personal 
secretary there was a pathos about her which penetrated 





AS A CONCILIATOR. 


The Noted Producer, With George Broadhurst and Arthur Hopkins, 


to Settle the Equity Strike. 


his sympathy. While he went through the usual for- 
mality of taking her address and holding out the encour- 
agement of an interview, his accustomed procedure 
stopped there. For Tom Curry did not dismiss the girl 
from Japan from his thought. Furthermore, he told 
Mr. Belasco about her, injecting into the narrative those 
dramatic values which had fired his own imag- 
ination. The next day Miss Linley received a 
message that Mr. Belasco would see her in the 
Green Room of the Lyceum Theatre, where he 
was then rehearsing a play. At the set hour 
the girl arrived. Had she come with the flip 
assurance of the Broadway actress she would 
have departed as swiftly as she arrived. But 
it was not so. Some flawless instinct dictated 
to Betty Linley a small action which turned 
the scales in her favor, an action which opened 
the one possible door to her engagement. On 
the way to the Lyceum Theatre she passed a 
flower shop and with her last dollar she im- 
pulsively bought a small bunch of flowers with 
which to introduce herself to the great man. 
When she made her entrance with the little 
nosegay clasped in her trembling hands and 
held them out to the producer her cause was 
already won. The action was saturated with 
pathos, but it was not the pathos which 
touched the producer. No—she had uncon- 
sciously appealed to his irresistible sense of 





tion of them. Know- 
ing this, they strive 
to reach his presence 
and gain his attention 
through every conceivable stratagem. Seldom do they 
succeed. Not because Mr. Belasco does not desire to 
see them, but because his time is too valuable to be thus 
employed. If they did but know it, there is always one 
wideflung door to the coveted presence—that which 
opens the way to his dramatic instinct. Touch his imagi- 
nation; create a dramatic situation; stage an advent 
with a fine appeal to sentiment, and one has the great 
manager, figuratively, bound hand and foot. 

I witnessed a beautiful and interesting example of 
this fact several years ago. A young girl came all the 
way from Japan to see Mr. Belasco. Her only hope of 
his presence was a letter of introduction given her by 
Daniel Frawley. As is the rule in the Belasco organi- 
zation, this letter had first to be presented to Tom 
Curry, Mr. Belasco’s personal secretary, who has for 
many years stood between him and applicants clamoring 
for positions. Tom Curry can concoct more encouraging 
phrases with which to dismiss stage applicants than any 
other man in the world. Suave, sympathetic, under- 
standing, he yet manages to send them on their way, 
if not exactly rejoicing, at least with something left of 
the flame of hope. And when they have gone he promptly 
dismisses them from his thought and spares Mr. Belasco 


David Belasco as He Appeared 


IN STUDIOUS POSE. 


drama and that is the one thing he can never 
deny. . So it came about that Betty Linley was 
forthwith engaged, put at once on the Belasco 
payroll and given an understudy réle because 
there was then no other place for her 
in the Belasco ranks. I happened to be 
present at this interview between the 
producer and the girl from Japan—and 
I knew the moment she made her 
pathetic entrance with the little nose- 
gay that she had touched the great 
motivating power in this man’s life— 
his uncanny sense of drama. 

Next to that comes his gallantry. 
David Belasco is the most gallant man 
I have ever known. Always under the 
most terrific pressure, he still has time 
—and to spare—for life’s fine gallan- 
tries. They have brought beauty into 
hundreds of lives—and been responsible 
for many and great misunderstandings 
on the part of the recipients. These 
gallantries have incited gossip and 
plunged Mr. Belasco into all sorts of 
hot water. From them he has some- 
times reaped the most malignant forms 
of jealousy. They represent a lan- 
guage all his own which is not always 


— 


in 1907. 





_._AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 
David Belasco Calling Upon the President. 
in Company With Miss 


ter of the New York Congressman, Sol 


understood by even the folk whose lives he most closely 
touches. That a quality so beautiful—and so rare in 
modern civilization—should plunge its possessor into 
amazing difficulties would be highly humorous were it 
not touched with tragedy. I have often wished the 
heart from which so much of gallantry springs could 
be illuminated with a sense of the ridiculous, but humor 
is not one of the outstanding characteristics of David 
Belasco. His is an essentially serious 
thought. Sometimes his dramatic instinct 
runs to comedy vein, but not often. As | 
stated near the beginning of this citation 
of his inner processes, he is steeped in 
romance. He twists all life into a story 
—a highly dramatic story,-but always a 
serious story. His purposes have always 
been serious. His thought is direct and 
seldom lit with any sense of the ridicu- 
lous. Therefore the beautiful gallantries 
which have threaded his life are woven 
into the warp and woof of a very serious 
pattern. Which one might regret were 
it not for the fact that it is all part and 
parcel of a man whose concepts and pur- 
poses have lifted him to the highest pin- 
nacle of attainment both in the theatre 
and out of it. 

When Mr. Belasco first discovered that 
I went home alone at 2 o’clock in the 
morning during the years of my work on 
a morning newspaper in Washington, his 
sense of gallantry for my sex—to say nothing of a 
friend of my sex—was outraged. For months he 
squirmed under his new-found knowledge. He suggested 
every remedy under the sun from the resignation of my 
job to giving me a car. His disturbance was so out of 
proportion to my discomfort it caused me many amused 
moments. But the incident was untouched with humor 
as far as he was concerned. And it was not until an 
arrangement was made for old Uncle Tom, the negro 
who for years has driven his hack in the service of the 
National Press Club of Washington, to take charge of 
me on such nights as I had to go home very late, that 
Mr. Belasco’s gallantry was appeased. 

Soon after I came to New York to live—now ten years 
ago—I was chatting one night with one of his most 
popular stars in her dressing room. She is not now 
under his management, but she had then just opened 
in a new play. I had known her and been fond of her 
for a good many years. During my visit she showed 
me scores to telegrams from her distinguished manager. 
To the uninitiated they might have sounded effusive. 
Or else indicated an emotional condition for their writer 
which could mean only that his heart was seriously 
involved. 

I casually pushed them aside with the comment that 
I had received just such messages from our mutual 
friend through a number of years. 

“Impossible!”” exclaimed the incredulous star, her ego- 
ism instantly in arms. Knowing how stupendous and 
deplorable a thing was that egoism, I forthwith perse- 
cuted it. 

“During the past two years I have had a good morning 
greeting from Mr. Belasco almost every day—greetings 
as extravagant as any 
of these. But they did 
not mean what you 
think these mean any 
more than these mean 
it,” I told her. 

“When you have 
known this very pre- 
cious person as I have 
known him for years 
you will realize that 
such telegrams mean 
nothing beyond a gal- 
lant gesture. They 
are to him a neces- 
sary expression and I 
may say an utterly 
impersonal expression. 
It doesn’t matter in 
the least to whom he 
sends them so long as 
the recipient is some 
one of whom he is 


fond; some one he ad- 
(Conclided on Page 24) 


Attempting 


era Bloom, Daugh- 


Bloom. 








me, 
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WORLD NEWS IN PICTURES 

























































(Times 
Wide World.) 


LUCK HELPS 
COCHET AT WIM- 
BLEDON. 
John Hennessy of the 
United States Slips 
During a Match Won 
by the French Tennis 
Champion, 6—1, 
6—4, 9—7. 

















(Times Wide World.) 

WHERE BLACK’S PLANE CRASHED. 
Dum Dum, a Hoodoo Place Name for Van Lear Black, Wealthy Pub- 
lisher, Whose Big Fokker Plane Crashed at the Aerodrome of That 
Indian Town and Spoiled His Flight From London to Tokio. 































































(Times Wide World.) 

ENGLISH PLOW-BOY UP TO DATE. 
Experts Looking Over a New Carbonization Fuel-Burning Tractor at 
Middlesex Which Turns Over the Soil at the Rate of Six Miles an Hour. 





MAKING 
BERLIN’S 
STREETS SAFE 
FOR AUTO- 


MOBILES. 
This Latest Ger- 


man Paving 






Machine Engraves 
a Design in the 
Asphalt Said to 
Reduce Skidding 


bah) 
(Times Wide World.) to a Minimum 
AT RIGHT— Under All 
A SIGHT GOOD FOR BRITISH EYES. Weather 
a King George and Queen Mary Acknowledging the Cheers From the 
Mighty London Throng That Greeted Them on Their Return to Buck- Conditions. 
ingham Palace From Windsor Castle. (Times Wide 


World.) 
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IN THE REALM OF ART 


Summer Exhibition of Paintings and Sculptures. 

















“THE OLD INN” (Juley.) 
From the Brush of W. Elmer Schofield, N. A. at the Grand Central 
Galleries. 


NE OF THE MOST PROMINENT Summer exhibitions of paintings 
and sculptures by American artists is now on view at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries in New York City. The galleries were 

founded for the encouragement of home artists and for the stimulation 
of a higher public appreciation of their work. They are maintained 
by patronage of a hundred or more individuals who annually subscribe 
a specified sum, Their compensation comes each year at the Founders’ 
Exhibition, when, after a drawing to determine the sequence of selec- 
tion, each contributer is permitted to choose one of the canvases 
donated to the gallery by prominent artist members. Frequently the 
patron receives a painting worth far in excess of the amount of his 
subscription. 

The paintings here reproduced were among the first selected by the 
subscribers. They are still on view at the galleries and will not be 
turned over to the new owners until the Founders’ Exhibition ends on 
Sept. 1. 

The statue of Joan of Arc by Anna Hyatt Huntington is one of a 
group of 250 pieces which has been loaned by the Grand Central 
Galleries for the current Summer exhibition of the Newport Art 
Association at the Cushing Memorial Gallery in Newport, R. I. 





























(Juley.) 











“THE MISSION—SAN 
JUAN CAPISTRANO,” 
by David Tauszky, a 
Painting of the Interior 
Colonnade and Patio of 
the Historic Old Mis- 
sion on El Camino Real 


in Southern California. 


AT LEFT— 
“JOAN OF ARC” 
by Anna Hyatt Hunt- 
ington, Now Being 
Shown in the Summer 
Exhibition of the New- 
port Art Association at 


the Cushing Memorial 





Gallery, Newport, R. I. 

















(Hewitt Studio.) 



































‘ “SILVER SEA” (Juley.) 
a Moonlit Seascape by Frederick J. Waugh, N. A. in the Grand Central 
Galleries Exhibition. 





“WINTER AFTERNOON” (Juley.) 


d in the Grand Central Art Galleries i 
Founders’ Exhibition. eries in the Current 


by Walter Ufer, Displaye 
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AMERICANS AND BRITONS MEET 

























® Poe ; ‘ey Tew 








(Associated Press Photos.) 
PREPARING FOR MEET. 

R. Leigh-Wood, Oxford Captain; T. E. Mason, Harvard 
Captain-Elect; G. Wilkinson, Cambridge and Bayes 
Norton, Oxford, Former Captain of Yale Track Team. 

(From Left to Right.) 








CAMBRIDGE HURDLER. 
Ian R. Mann, Cambridge Uni- 
versity High Hurdles Champion 


and Member of the Oxford- 





Cambridge Track Team. 
PUTTING THE 





SHOT. 


R. S. Woods of 





Cambridge 
University and 


Member of the 
Oxford-Cam- 
bridge Track 
Team Putting the 
Shot in Trial 


Practice. 





AMERICAN AND BRITISH STARS. 
The Pick of Yale and Harvard Stars Taken Before Their Meeting With the 
Oxford-Cambridge Team of Athletes in the Meet at Cambridge, Mass., July 13. —— we ee. 
Left to Right, Front: N. P. Hollowell, D. Cobb, F. Oldt, W. C. Rowe, A. G. 
Devoe, J. W. Forbes. Centre: G. V. Wolf, R. P. Porter, A. Pond, T. E. Mason, 


S. B. Kieselhorst, J. L. Reid, F. H. Sturdy, J. O. Wilde, C. E. Engle and G. Champion, Working Out. 
A. Tupper. 





F. H. Sturdy of Yale, American Intercollegiate Pole Vault 





GERMANY’S NEW GIANT OF THE 
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Crowd on the Wharf at Southampton Observing 























THE BREMEN IN DRY DOCK. 


By Walter T. Williams 


HE North German Lloyd liner Bremen—the new queen of 
‘i Germany’s mercantile marine—is scheduled to sail to New 

York on her maiden voyage July 16. There is world-wide 
interest among shipping men in this new monster of the seas. 

With six of her twenty boilers shut off she averaged 27 knots 
on her tests in the North Sea, and sometimes 28, it is said. With 
her bulbous bow, squat funnels and rounded superstructure, the 
new North German Lloyd liner is different to any steamship 
that has ever crossed the Atlantic. 

The Bremen is of 46,500 gross tonnage, 98 feet beam and 938 
feet long, which makes her the longest merchant liner in the 
world. The bow has two large blisters on each side below the 
water line which extend about fifty feet and taper away toward 
the beam. This is said to lessen the skin friction and decrease the 
resistance to the water, and has been tried out with success in 
small cruisers in the United States Navy. 

The superstructure at the bridge does not end squarely as on 
most liners, but is carried inboard so as to render the least pos- 
sible resistance to the wind. She has two squat funnels, shaped 
with the same object in view. _ 

Her suites with baths, private decks and gardens, public 
rooms and accommodations in all classes have been designed 
and fitted out with the latest improvements for the safety and 
accommodation of the 2,200 passengers she will carry during 
the rush season. The Bremen is commanded by Captain N. 
Johnsen, Commodore of the North German Lloyd fleet, and will 
dock at the foot of Fifty-eighth Street, Brooklyn, which will be 
linked up with the central points in New York by a fleet of motor 
buses chartered by the North German Lloyd Company. 


the Giant Steamship Which Towers High in Air. 























CLEANING HER 
PROPELLERS IN 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


The New Giant German 
Liner Bremen in a Float- 
ing Dock After Her Trial 
Trip Across the North 
Sea, Preparatory to Her 
Maiden Voyage From Her 
Home Port to New York. 


AT RIGHT— 
THE STERN OF THE 


MONSTER. 
This Side View Gives an 
Idea of the Dimensions of 
the New Competitor for 
Trans-Atlantic Travel. 


(Times Wide World.) 






































“THE STRANGE 
BULBOUS BOW.” 
Shipping Men Abroad 
Have Wondered at the 
Conformation of the Bow 
of the Bremen and Other 
Secrets of Her Construc- 
tion. The Secrets Have 
Been Kept, However. 


AT LEFT— 


ANOTHER VIEW OF 
THE STERN. 
The Size of the Propel- 
lers Is Indicated by the 
Comparative Height of 
the Men Grouped Under- 
neath Them in Disregard 
of the Warning Em- 
braced in the Sign on the 
Stern. 
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Up and Over the Bars! 




















(Times Wide World.) 
WO FORMER CHAMPIONS and One World’s Champion Go Over the Bar at 12 Feet During a Track Meet at San Diego. They Are: Ralph Smith, Former United 
States Junior Champion; Harry Smith, Former United States Senior Champion, and Bill Miller, Who Holds the World’s Record for Prep School Vaulters. 
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THEY'RE IN THE 
































(Times Wide World /'hotos.) 


ARRIVALS ON WAY 
TO UNIFORMS AND 





“CHOW.” 
Batch of 
“Rookies” Just 
After Their 
Arrival at 
the Citizens’ 
Military 
Training Camp 


at Plattsburg, 


C. M. T. C. BOYS W' 




















N. Y. 
p= = 
Ww INFANTRY DRILL AT PLATTSBURG 
E Company Marching Into Formation on Their First Day i rd \ tee ‘ 
on the Parade Ground. 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE ARMY MULE. 














“Red” Is Attached to Machine Gun Company D and 
GETTING THE “INSIDE DOPE” AT PLATTSBURG. 


Is Great F ite With the Civili i 
Captain Kar! A. Schwinn Casts an Eye Down the Barrels of the Rifles of a inte wails ee : » Seeieen Senmiecs at 


the Training Camp at Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Some of Company A’s Buck Privates. 


LEARNING TO USE THE Al 
Members of D Company Receiving | 
of Machine Guns From Captain C. Ly 


URING THE SUMMER 37,500 you 
D States and its possessions will 
Training Camps. This represents 

applications expected by United States 
inations are necessary in order to confo: 
by Congress to carry on the camps. 

The C. M. T. C. movement is the dire 
during the World War. The camps are 
the theory that when a student gradu 
matter of four years, with one month’s 
the equivalent of the military education 
the World War in the R. O. T. C. camp 

In order to carry out this theory the 
into Basic, Red, White and Blue cour: 
recruits. The Red course turns the ree 
or fits him for a position as non-com 
and Blue courses carry on this educatic 
camp are eligible to commissions in the 

The principal camp in the Second Ce 
is situated, is that at Plattsburg, N. 1 
this page were taken during the first . 

The first Plattsburg camp oper”d Ju 
The second camp will open Aug. B. 


The C. M. T. C. idea has been pop 
from the first'and many of them doubl 
tions for the purpose of making«*t pc 
spend four weeks at the camps 
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THE ARMY NOW; 
5 WORK AND PLAY 










































PACKING THEIR 
TROUBLES IN THE 
OLD KIT BAG! 








E Company, in 
» % Regular Togs and 
Carrying 


VS TS | Barrack 
sega : arrac 


aoe \ 
ava 
SIF 1) Bags, 
Making 
for Their 
Company 
Street 
at the ' 
Plattsburg 


Camp. 





SE THE ARMY’S BROWNINGS. 
Receiving Instruction in the Operation 
‘aptain C. Lyons at the Plattsburg Camp. 


—' 


oceeene 














“LOOKING THEM OVER.” 
Colonel John F. Madden, Commandant at Plattsburg, YY 
Reviews B Company of the Citizens’ Military Training 

Camp. 


R 37,500 young men throughout the United 
essions will attend the Citizens’ Military 
nis represents about one-half of the total 





Inited States Army authorities. The elim- 











rder to conform to the appropriations made 
he camps. 

ont is the direct result of the lessons gained 

he camps are divided into four courses, on 

tudent graduates from the final camp—a 
one month’s work each year—he will have 

ary education given the reserve officers of 

). T. C. camps. 

is theory the C. M. T. C. camps are divided 

id Blue courses. The basic course is: for 

turns the reeruit into a private, first-class, 
as non-commissioned officer. The White 
this education, and graduates of the Blue 
issions in the Organized Reserve. 

he Second Corps Area, in which New York 
ttsburg, N. Y., where the photographs on 

ng the first days of camp. 

np oper¥d July 1 and will close on July 30. 
Aug. 5. 

1as been popular with most big employers 

f them double their workers’ regular vaca- SONGS OF THE CAMP. 


making«*t possible for the young men to . sal 
; Lieut t W. . Kolker Leading the Civilian 
_— ee ’ ONE OF THE FIRST REVIEWS. 


Soldiers at the Plattsburg Camp in a Song. 


J 
od 
a 
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a Scene at the Plattsburg Camp on the Day of the Arrival of Fresh Squads of 
ae 
~~ — Young Civilians Eager to Learn Something About the Art of War. 
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IN THE WORLD OF SPORT 
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(Times Wide World. ) 
THIS IS NOT AN 
ANATOMICAL 
SPECIMEN. 


It Is Bert Nelson of 
Butler University 
Crossing the Bar at 6 
ft. 4% in. to a New 
Junior Record in Win- 
ning the High Jump at 
the Junior A. A. U. 
Meet in Denver. 














(Times Wide 
World.) 
THE ARMY 
TRIUMPHS AT 
BRYN MAWR. 
Scene in the Polo 


Final of the 





Southeastern Cir- 
cuit, Won by the 
Sixth Field Artil- 


lery From the 





Primrose Team of 











A FEATURE OF THE YACHT REGATTA OFF NEW ROCHELLE. 


Start of the Contest for Forty-Footers, Which Was Won by Chinook, Owned by H. F. and H. N. Whitney. 





(Times Wide World.) 





(Times Wide World.) 
TUNING UP IN LOS 
ANGELES HARBOR. 
View of O. I. Hun- 

saker’s “R” Sloop, 
Pirate, Just Before She 
Was Shipped East to 
Race at Larchmont and 
Marblehead, Being the 
First Western Racing 
Craft to Enjoy This 
Distinction. 














han’ soy 


be, OO 
esti he Se 


CLOSE FINISH AT EMPIRE OPENING. 


tion Is Right There for Second Place. 





Sun Edwin, Ridden by McAtee, Wins the Empire City Handicap for Three-Year-Olds and Upward at the Beginning of the Racing Season at Yonkers Track. Recrea- 





(Associated Press.) 
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POISED FOR THE THROW—A STUDY 


Alert. 
RACE AND TNERGY Show in Every Line of This Charming 
(; Little Youngster Getting Ready to Throw the Ball. Sent by 
Jack Van Coevering, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Cash Award $10.00.) 





An Idyllic Bower. 

N OLD WORLD TOUCH Attaches Itself to This Graceful 
Summer House Graced by a Dainty Little Occupant. Sent 
by Joseph L. Kosit, Plainfield, N. J. 

(Cash Award $3.00.) 











ID-WEEK PIC. 
M TORIAL each 
week awards a 
prize of $10 for the 
best amateur photo- 
graph; a prize of $10 
for the best study of 
Mother and Child. 
There are two second 
prizes of $5, one for 
amateurs, the other for 
Mother and Child. 


All other photo- 
graphs accepted are 
paid for at the rate of 
$3 each. Permission for 
publication must be 
given with entries of 
Mother and Child pho- 
tographs, and all pho- 
tographs must be ac- 
companied by return 


postage. 


Photographs should 
be addressed to Ama- 
teur Photographic 
Editor, MID - WEEK 
PICTORIAL, 229 West 
Forty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. 















x 














Waitin’ for the Gopher. 

ITH ALL HIS HUNTING Blood a-Tingle, Spot Watches 

W for the Emergence of His Quarry. Sent by Eric Obst, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

(Cash Award $5.00.) 





Sith es 5 >. 3 
be Lieis cr. 











As Day Declines. 


ONG SHADOWS CAST by the 
Westering Sun as It Prepares to 
Withdraw in Favor of the Velvet 

Dark. Sent by Frank Lee Rogers, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


(Cash Award $3.00.) 


* 


AT LEFT— 


We Never Speak as We 
Pass By. 


HE ESTRANGEMENT Seems to 

Be More Poignantly Felt by 

Rover Than by Tabby, Judging 

by the Despondent Attitude of the 

One and the Haughty Gait of the 

Other. Sent by C. Parizot, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 


(Cash Award $3.00.) 
















MRS. H. G. HOWELL AND SON JACK. 
First Prize—Ten Dollars 
Won by Dr. Warren M. Shelledy, Centralia, Mo. 


A Breathing Spell. 
UVENILE WORKER Giving Himself 
J and Shovel a Rest After a Bit of More 
or Less Strenuous Toil in the Garden. 


Sent by Florence Arnold, Decatur, Il. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 
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MOTHER AND CHILD—AMATEUR STUDIES 


MRS. HOWARD FULLER AND HER CHILDREN, LUCILLE, THAD, 
JAMES AND HIRAM. 
Three Dollars Awarded to the Miller Studio, Pierre, S. D. 


July 20, 1929 


MRS. AARON KNIGHT AND BABY. 
Second Prize—Five Dollars 
Won by Alseen Studio, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“Prince R.” 
IGHLY PEDIGREED and Registered 
Aristocrat of Dogdom Sharply Intent 
on Some Object in the Greenwood 
Bordering the Stream. Sent by E. P. 
Trevors, Lowell, Mass. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 
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HOME 


(Prepared by the Home Making Centre, Sponsored by N. Y. State Federation of Women’s Clubs. ) 


LATEST IN KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


Everything From Diminutive Sandwich Cutters to Dazzling Expanses of Kitchen Cabinet Facades, 


Shown at the Home Making Centre. 


By Justine Smith 


HE PROVERBIAL THREE MEALS a day, 
ii popular in boarding-house ballads and ever 

the butt of musical-comedy jokes, are not 
such a laughing matter to the housewife who has 
to plan them. She must always consider the 
prime factors of variety, necessary food values 
and household economy. Planning meals becomes 
even more difficult in the Summer time, when 
appetites wane and long, cold drinks seem an 
essential, although perhaps lacking the whole- 
some food values of Winter beverages. By way 
of suggestion, the Home Making Centre of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at the Grand Central Palace, will include in its 
educational program, which deals primarily with 
the problems of the modern housewife, recipes 
and actual demonstration of Summer cookery 
menus. 

Breakfasts seem to take care of themselves. 
They are generally determind by the habits of 
families or individuals. Indeed, breakfast habits 
may be considered as national characteristics— 
witness the “petit dejeuner” of France, consisting 
invariably of “café au lait” and the inevitable 
croissants; the heavy English breakfast of fruit, 


cereal, tea, marmalade, toast and kidneys; the 
amazing conglomeration that comprises the 
Northern New England breakfast in this country, 
often including baked beans and apple pie. 

But Summer luncheons seem to resolve them- 
selves into high teas in the late afternoon, or 
bridge luncheons, while dinners narrow down 
from the “soup-to-nuts” formula of December 
nights to light supper, eaten in the open while 
the evening is yet young. 

In the Summer meals, salads, fancy sandwichez 
and iced drinks figure prominently. Fancy sand- 
wiches ranging in variety from bread-and-butter 
simplicity to cream-cheese-olive-and-nut complex- 
ity are most attractive when cut to dainty shapes. 
Indeed, the shapes may suit the mood and the 
latest cutters on display at the Home Making 
Centre include a group of hearts, clubs, spades 
and diamonds, dear to the palate of any bridge 
player that happily fails to trump her partner’s 
suit. 

Salads are not outdone by sandwiches in this 
adaptability. Fire-crackers, consisting of cold 
ham, rolled into shape and neatly embedded in 
crisp lettuce, do homage to the Declaration of 
Independence, while an American flag waves 
jauntily from a cucumber basket. 








BRIDGE LUNCHEON. 
Cucumber Basket Salads, Fancy Sandwiches Cut to Form Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs and Spades, and 


Iced 


Tea. 


THE ICE-BOX MEAL. 
The Left-Hand Section Shows a Pineapple Salad, the Right a 
Cucumber Basket Salad and a Salad of Meat Rolls. Fancy Sand- 
wiches Are Wrapped in a Wet Napkin. Below Iced Tea, Prepared 
With Lemon and Mint, Lies Waiting to Tempt the Thirtsy. 


q ays THE SUMMER SUPPER TABLE. 
Simplicity Almost to the Point of Severity Should Characterize 
Meals During the Hot Season. 
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RICHARD ARLEN AS HARRY 
FAVERSHAM, 


Leading Player in **The Four 


Sound Picture at 


the Criterion. 


NOAH 
BEERY 
AS THE 
SLAVE 
TRADER 
in the Paramount 
Picture, “The 
Feathers.” 


Four 

















LIAM POWELL 


AS CAPTAIN 
TRENCH, 
Featured in the 
Sound Picture. 














“See 
Pe re 








































THE COWARDLY SON RECEIVES HIS LEGACY. 


Scene With George Fawcett as Colonel Faversham and Richard Arlen as Harry Fuver- 


sham. 





RICHARD ARLEN AND 


Criterion, is a sound presentation 

by Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. 
Lasky, adapted in part from A. E. W. 
Mason’s novel. 

The theme is familiar, recalling the 
adventures and daring exploits of the 
Three Musketeers. In Dumas’s classic the 
hero is a hero from the beginning, while 
in the picture the principal is a coward 
who, urged by love of a woman and fam- 
ily honor, overcomes his fear and emerges 
a paragon of bravery. 

The scenic effects, long shots of the 
desert and views of the African bush, are 
generally good. The sound harmonizes 
with situation well and in most cases is 
adroitly arranged, but in the reviewer’s 
opinion the director has wilfully sacri- 
ficed several well drawn illusions by in- 
cluding hackneyed sequences. 

The plot revolves around the misfortune 
of a young Englishman of timid nature 
who was born to the military tradition. 
For generations his family has devoted 
itself to service of the crown. He acqui- 
esces to the dictates of his lineage and 
enters the army in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

Upon winning his first appointment he 
is accepted by his childhood sweetheart 
who in her youth had promised him, Harry 
Faversham, that she would marry him 
when he became an officer. Shortly after 
his betrothal he learns through secret 
channels that his regiment is to be sent 
to the Sudan to crush a native rebellion. 
He resigns his commission, but is discov- 
ered in his cowardice by his fellow offi- 
cers, Lieutenant Durrance, Captain Trench 
and Lieutenant Castleton. 

Each of them sends him a white feather 
indicative of his craven act. In the Vic- 
torian era it was the custom that the 
recipient of a white feather should clear 
his name by committing suicide. 

Ethne Eustace, his sweetheart, hearing 
of his shame, gives him the fourth feather. 


ad FOUR FEATHERS,” at the 


WILLIAM POWELL. 


His father, Colonel Faversham, a hero of 
many battles, dies from the shock of his 
son’s disgrace and leaves his. service 


revolver as his only legacy. 

The regiment goes to Africa and Harry 
follows it. Self-loathing has replaced his 
fear and his only thought now is to make 
his friends and sweetheart take back their 
stigmatizing feathers. His chance soon 
comes with a rebel victory. He courts 
death in many thrilling experiences and 
ultimately rescues all three of his former 
associates. The victory is his. 

The wild animal scenes, although a bit 
overdrawn, are the most interesting epi- 
sodes of the picture. The acme of excite- 
ment is reached when Faversham is con- 
fronted by savage beasts while trying to 
escape slavery. We are shown a herd of 
colossal hippopotami charging forward 
and jumping from a twenty-foot cliff into 
a jungle river. One wonders if there is a 
herd of this size in all Africa and readily 
suspects that doubling was resorted to. 

Then again we see apes of all sizes and 
description racing madly before a brush 
fire to another stream into which they 
plunge. Some carry their young on their 
backs and evince human concern for their 
protection. The photography is especially 
well done in the close-up views of jungle 
life. 

Friends of Noah Beery are certain to 
be disappointed in this capable actor’s 
short footage. His part is practically 
negligible, so far as the plot is concerned. 
He appears as a slave trader, and after 
making but three of his famous grimaces 
is dispatched with a knife. 

The principals in the cast are Richard 
Arlen as Harry Faversham, Fay Wray as 
Ethne Eustace, Clive Brook as Lieutenant 
Durrance, William Powell as Captain 
Trench, Theodore von Eltz as Lieutenant 
Castleton and George Fawcett as Colonel 
Faversham. Richard Arlen, though too 
frequently posed, played his part ef- 
fectively. 
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DIANA WHITE IN 
“SKETCH BOOK,” 
Earl Carroll’s Latest Production, 
Written by Eddie Cantor, Now 
Showing. 























(De Barron.) 

RUBY KEELER JOLSON, 
Starring in Ziegfeld’s “Show Girl” at 
the Ziegfeld Theatre. 
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(Vandamin.) 


PEGGY CORNELL, 
One of the Featured Players in 
“Broadway Nights.” 





(Hal Phyfe.) 
NELDA KINCAID, 


Appearing in Earl Carroll's “‘Sketch 
Book" at the Earl Carroll Theatre. 


AT LEFT— 


(Vandamm.) 


WILL MAHONEY, 
Star of “Sketch Book,’ Current at the Earl Carroll Theatre. 


George J]. Hummel 


HE “SKETCH BOOK” is a large vol- 

Cantor is the author and credit is 

ume of good entertainment. Eddie 
due him for the satisfying quality main- 
tained from cover to cover. “Sketch Book” 
contains specimens from the various de- 
partments of art—dance figures, musical 
compositions, character studies, carica- 
tures and predominantly drawings from 
the anatomy class. ‘ 

After gazing on scene after scene of 
lightly clad figures, one appreciates that 
Earl Carroll made no idle boast when he 
had inscribed over his theatre’s stage door 
the statement, “Through these portals pass 
the most beautiful girls in the world.” A 
multitude will take his word for it. Fur- 
thermore, his beauties have the talent to 
exhibit their charm to best advantage. 
Perfected dance routine creates a splendid 
background for them. 

From beginning to end it is a colorful 
show. Brilliant costumes blend with bright 
scenery to produce a succession of artistic 
patterns. Even the humor corruscates. 
Several episodes border on poor taste, but 
in general the comedy is thoroughly 
arausing. 

Much of the show’s success belongs to 
Will Mahoney. In this revue he finds his 
audience as receptive to his peculiar brand 
of humor as it has been in vaudeville. His 


eccentric dancing and rapid-fire chatter 
combine to establish him as the outstand- 
ing performer. It might not be stretching 
the truth too far to say that “Sketch 
Book” is Will Mahoney in an elaborate 
setting. The high spot of the evening 
comes when he burlesques all singers of 
“mammy” songs. 

William Demarest and the three sailors, 
Jason, Robson and Blue, ably assist in 
comedy roles. The talented little come- 
dienne, Patsy Kelly, never fails to win a 
generous response with her personality 
songs and distinctive mannerisms. 

Dancing is represented in types ranging 
from tap to toe, singly and in chorus. 
Among those who give appreciable dis- 
plays are Coly and Gracy Worth, Omar, 
The Three Sailors, the control dance Grace 
du Faye, Eileen Healy, Dorothy Carroll, 
Estelle Fratus, the Marmeins and, most 
assuredly, Will Mahoney. 

Ray Kavanagh and his musicians are 
consistently tuneful. Lending voice to 
their harmony are George Givot, Don 
Howard, the Phelps Twins, Patsy Kelly 
and Dorothy Carroll. They have ample 
material to work on and several of the 
pieces they introduced will probably be 
popular. “Like Me Less, Love Me More,” 
“You Beautiful So and So,” “For Someone 
I Love” and “Fascinating You” struck 
this ear as being unusually good in both 
notes and lyrics. . 
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ZIEGFELD THEATRE | ee BY 


54th St. & 6th Ave. HALF-PRICE MATS. THURS. FRICIDAIRE 





The MUSICAL COMEDY 


ZIEGFELD SHOWGIRL 


With RUBY KEELER JOLSON 


DIXIE Dt 


and CLAYTON, JACKSON. "7 DURANTE 








The Belasco I Know 


By Julia Chandler 

















The Newest Musical Comedy Smash The Season’s Undisputed Masterpiece 








‘The Most Cheerful of the Season’s 


SCHWAB 
Musle Shows.’’—Her, Tribune. & 


MANDEL’'S 


GENUINE 
SUCCESSES 


Brilliant Cast of 160 


CHANIN 46TH ST. THEATRE 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 








THE MUSICAL PLAY SUPREME 


IMPERIAL THEATRE 
W. 45th st Mats. Wed. & Sat 








EARL CARROLL THEATRE 50th ST. & 7th AVE. NIGHTLY 
MATS. THURS. & SAT. 





featuring 


Earl Carroll’s 


NEW REVUE of LAUGHS 
and BEAUTIES by 


EDDIE 
CANTOR 





SKETCH 
BOOK 





WILL MAHONEY 
WILLIAM DEMAREST 
THE THREE SAILORS 

56 PRIZE 
BEAUTIES 





GILBERT MILLER presents 











By arrangement with Maurice Browne 





ourney $s fund 
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WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS Moy IETONE’S 
GREAT DRAMATIC SPECTACLE 


DIRECTED BY or nslesnaae 


| GAIETY 3aiaz" 5 80? £09 





FEATURING VICTOR McLAGLEN ad 


The BLACK WATCH 











100% TALKING-LAUGHING-SINGING—Vitaphone Version of the Famous Bedroom Farce 


70 Degrees MARK Seats till 


Midnight Show Broadway at 47th St. 
Nightly, 11:30 A Stanley Co. of America Theatre—Direction WARNER BROS. 





FIRST NAT'L 
Presents the 
N. ¥. PREMIERE OF 


WEEK DAYS All 


SUNDAYS ALL 
De Luxe a till 
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SEE 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL EVERY WEEK 
IF YOU WOULD BE UP TO THE MINUTE 


WITH THE LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD 














(Continued From Page 10.) 
mires; some one who incites an expression of his gallantry—beyond all else the 
latter,” I insisted with brutal frankness and equally brutal truth to this young 
woman who was quite ready to believe the gesture so familiar to me had for 
her some very especial emotional significance. 

About six months later I met this young star whom I had estranged by my 
nonesty in the home of another of Mr. Belasco’s players. While we were there 
our hostess received a telegram. She read it with an amused smile and handed 
it on to me. It was merely a warm gesture from the great producer when his 
his inherent gallantry pushed hard for expression. 

“I wonder how many hundreds of such telegrams he sends a year—and how 
many of their recip- 
ients understand 
their. meaning?” 
said our hostess. 

I looked at the 
lovely lady in whose 
dressing room I had 
made much the same 
remark some six 
months previous. 
Her face was shad- 
owed with annoy- 
ance. Then suddenly 
she lifted her head 
and caught my eye. 
We both burst into 
spontaneous laugh- 
ter—and the hateful 
breach befween us 
was instantly healed. 

Inconsequential in- 
cidents ? 

In themselves — 
perhaps. Neverthe- 
less they are impor- 
tant because’ they 
are the necessary 
expression of one of 
David Belasco’s 
strongest motivating 
peas powers —his deep, 

DAVID BELASCO. inherent, unfailing 
From a Painting by Haskell Coffin. 
(© Haskell Coffin.) 














gallantry. It is this 
same gallantry which 
sends gifts at Christ- 
mas to scores of folk with whom he has no intimate connection; which over- 
flows in flowers and telegraphed messages to countless folk throughout the 
year; which dictates his earnest good-will and good wishes to scores of players 
on their opening nights; which sometimes influences his judgment unfortunately 
in his dealings with women, and which flatters them into attaching a much too 
personal meaning to what is, to him, a necessitous and more or less impersonal 
expression of a deep characteristic. 

Next among the governing forces of Belasco’s life is his sense of romance. 
That, like his keen dramatic instinct, was born with him—a gift of both race 
and country. It is his most valuable possession, although he may not recognize 
it as such. To it he owes his ability to shut ugliness out of his life. He has 
always possessed this ability, and the fact that the years through which he has 
passed have been wrapped with the golden robe of romance is responsible for it. 

David Belasco is vividly, vitally aware of beauty. It is out of this awareness 
that he has given so much of beauty to the world through his incomparable art. 
Ugliness exists only for the individual who takes it into his consciousness. Mr. 
Belasco has never admitted it to his though because that thought has been too 
flooded with romance to make room for anything else. This is a literal truth 
with this remarkable man. Like his gallantries, his sense of romance is woven 
into the fibre of his being. There is nothing personal in it. Therefore it does 
not take personal form; does not express itself through personalities, save when 
and where they are channels for the expression of beauty. Romance, with Mr. 
Belasco, does not necessarily associate itself with or attach itself to individuals. 
Rather it creates beauty—through individuals or otherwise—thus finding its 
full expression and satisfaction. Because it flows from the man who possesses 
it like a sort of radiance, it has perpetuated his youth and all the qualities of 
that youth. 

When I was with him recently—the first time for five years—I found this 
strikingly true. Since last I saw him his wife and several others very near and 


dear to him had passed into the next room of experience with his daughter 
Augusta. As a consequence of these bereavements I expected—and dreaded—to 


find Mr. Belasco aged and perhaps desolated. But it was not so. For even the 
death of those he loves cannot desolate a man who possesses an undying con- 
sciousness of drama; whose relationships with his kind are motivated by a deep, 
inherent gallantry, and whose heart beats to the eternal rhythm of romance. 
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By Beryl Whiteman 


T IS CHARACTERISTIC of the midsummer season that 

clothes for sports and play are highly featured. There is 

such a distinction in sports costumes. Each form of play 
has a costume unlike the others. 

Yachting has brought about the newest Summer fashion. 
Golf and tennis are the major land sports—and much individu- 
ality is given both. 

Each year some new note or line makes the sports frock 
more attractive.than the year before. One-piece tennis dresses 
heretofore were just one-piece dresses. They cannot be mis- 
taken for any other thing now but tennis dresses. Beautifully 
designed, with the new sun-tan backs, made of silks, piqué, 
linen and other washable fabric, they grace the courts with a 
charm that is a rather new one to that particular sport. 

Tennis frocks this season have a graceful flare skirt— 
either circular or pleated, but full by all means. The match- 
ing “shorts” introduced lately are becoming more popular. 

In our days of simplicity in dress, color either makes or 
completely mars a sports frock. In golf, one color is seldom 
seen. The combination of colors is the password. 

Hats in straw, natural baku or balibuntle, rough weave in 
bright shades are extremely chic either for the links or town 
wear. Hats are shaped to the head so delightfully and are 
more becoming this Summer. Bows finish off the simple little 
straws and give them the dash that makes the plainest dress 
look like a Parisian creation. 














(Fab Studio.) 

FLOWERS THAT 
BLOOM IN SUMMER 

CHIFFONS 

Are Here Portrayed in the 
Medium of Silk and Rayon 
Chiffon. The Mode’s Mod- 
est Addition of a Short Cape 
to the Sleeveless Frock Is 
Shown. From Stewart & 


Co. 


AT RIGHT— 

The “Bridge Slipper,” a New 
Fashion for Semi-Formal 4 f- 
ternoon Wear. These New 
Slippers by Daniel Green Are 
Charmingly Styled to Wear 
With Indoor Frocks or Day- 
time Costume, or for All Oc- 
casions at Home When Street 
Shoes Are Too Tailored, 
Party Slippers Too Preten- 
tious and Boudoir Slippers 


Too Intimate. 



































(Fab Studio.) 


AN EXPRESSIVE SHOE. 


Fy A Light, Midsummer Shoe for For- YZ 
\4 : 4 
Y 


mal Daytime Wear. From 1. Miller. 
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PREDICTIONS and MODES of PARIS 


» 
re 
+ ee 


A SCINTILLATING GOWN. 
in Black Chiffon From Worth. Silver Spangles and the Long Side 


Panels Give the Necessary Effect. 








WORTH FEATURES 
th White Flannel Jacket With His 
Newest Sports Clothes. The Pale 
Blue Silk Frock Has a “Chemisier” 


Blouse and Pleated Skirt. 
(Times Wide World.) 





GRADUATED PANELS 
Mark the Uneven Hemline of the Gray 


and White Dancing Frock From Premét. 





PALE YELLOW MOIRE 
Is the Material for One of the- Most 
Successful Evening Gowns in Drécoll- 
Beer’s Collection. A Huge Bow Breaks 
the Long Lines Gf the Model. 








~ 
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FASHIONS and FANCIES of NEW YORK 
































(Don Diego.) 
IMPORTED SCARF. 
This Very Striking Chanel Scarf of Brown, Beige 
and Green Wool Jersey Was Imported by Henri 
Bendel. It Is Excellent for Early Fall Wear. 






































(Don Diego.) 
POPULAR SPORTS FROCK. 
Sports Frocks Are Extremely Popular This Sum- 
mer—Particularly Those That Are Sleeveless. 
Henri Bendel Has Designed This White Crepe 
de Chine Sports Dress Which Has Four Bands 
of Self-Material Appliqued Around the Hip Line 


and a Scarf of Orange. 

















(Fab Studio.) 
AN ATTRACTIVE DESIGN. 
A Handkerchief Linen Sleeveless Blouse From Peck & 
Peck, Featuring the Becoming Jabot Falling From a 
Front Half Collar, While the Back of the Neck Is 
Collarless. 


DESIGNED FOR 
GOLF. 
This Charming and 
Very Usable Frock, 
a Lord & Taylor 
Model, Is a Two- 
Piece Model Made 
of End-to-End 
Striped Silk Shirt- 
ing, With a Blouse 
That Affords Extra 


Room. 


(Fab Studio.) 
AT RIGHT— 
FOR SPORTS- 
WEAR. 
Classical Pumps, 
With Leather 
Heels From Shoe- 
craft. Left: Sim- 
ple Strap. Model 
of White Buck 
and Black Calf. 
Right: New Type 
of Brown and 


W hite. 
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A STATELY AVENUE OF ROYAL PALMS. 


By Hamilton M. Wright 


HE CALL FOR GOOD ROADS is being felt all over the world. On 
i May 26 President Gerardo Machado of Cuba opened the first com- 

pleted section of the new 700-mile-long Cuban Central Highway, 
between Havana and Matanzas. 

The highway, or Carretera Central, as it is known in Cuba, will when 
completed extend from the City of Pinar del Rio in Western Cuba to Santi- 
ago de Cuba in the eastern end of the island. 

The original contract cost of the road was $75,680,000, but extensions 
since planned call for an outlay of approximately $100,000,000, which is 
said to be the largest single road contract awarded in modern times. It is 
now more than 50 per cent finished. Eleven thousand men are employed on 
the Carretera Central, which is under construction in all of the six prov- 
inces of Cuba. The different sections which are being thrown open as 
rapidly as they are completed will be consolidated by the time the road is 
finished in the Fall of 1930. 

Road building in Cuba is not like road building in the United States. 
W. C. McDonald, superintendent of Warren Brothers Company, road engi- 
neers of Boston, who are constructing 500 miles of the highway, says that 
one river along the line of the road in Eastern Cuba has been known to 
rise thirty feet in five hours. The Summer rainfalls often are torrential 
and fills are allowed to settle one year before finishing the subgrade and 
placing the concrete base course. 

This magnificent highway has no grades exceeding five feet in 100 feet 
and no curves over 4 per cent., nor has it any grade crossing in any of the 
thirty-two times it intersects a railroad track. Al! bridges under 30 meters 
are of concrete and all exceeding 30 meters are of steel construction. 

The road will be paved throughout its entire length, and it will be 20.66 
feet wide with 5.64-foot shoulders on each side. Going through towns the 
road is widened to 26 feet between the curbs. The road is built to last. 
There are twelve inches of crushed stone foundation on top of the subgrade. 
On top of this heavy rock comes a Portland cement concrete base, six inches 
thick in the centre and nine inches thick at the sides. This again is over- 
laid by two inches of rock and asphalt cement surface. 

Nowhere in the world can you find a finer example of road building 
than on the completed sections of the Central Highway leading out of 
Havana. 











4 HAND-MADE ROAD BY EXPERT WORKMEN. 


TO PROSPECTIVE TRAVELERS: 


M?!2- WEEK PICTORIAL will secure information on’ questions relating to 
, Railroad and Steamship travel without charge to its readers. All that 
S necessary is that those wishing travel information fill out the attached 


coupon, —COUPON— 
I am interested in visiting 


me rates of fare and hotel expenses for I desire 
to limit nay expenses to 
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JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, 
Author of “Blair’s Attic.’ 
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HE WILES AND TRICKS of. spies, princi- 
[ovat the brilliant careers of famous spies of 

modern times, are revealed in a most candid 
fashion by Winfried Ludecke in “Secrets of 
Espionage” (Lippincott), to be published this Fall. 
Here, for example, is the story of Schulmeister, 
the French spy, who, disguised as an Austrian 
General, actually took part in a council of war 
with Francis II of Austria and reviewed a whole 
army corps of the enemy. Here, too, is the story 
of the women spies who played so far-reaching a 
part in the great war—“The Red Tiger,” Mata 
Hari and Thérése. 

Mr. Ludecke’s book reviews the espionage sys- 
tems of France, England, Russia, Germany, Po- 
land and Japan, emphasizing vividly the outstand- 
ing personalities in each system. One of the most 
interesting chapters concerns the success of the 
British Secret Service in continually upsetting 
German espionage during the World War. 


a . * * * * 


HARLES PETTIT, author of “The Woman 

Who Commanded 500,000,000 Men,” just pub- 
lished by Horace Liveright, and the two other 
tales of Chinese life, “Elegant Infidelities of Ma- 
dame Li Pei Fou” and “The Son of the Grand 
Eunuch,” first went to China as a civil engineer 
and lived there for many years. When a typhoon 
swept away his holdings in Hankow, he left China 
to travel through the world. As if some power 
had ordained that he was to be present at all the 
outstanding catastrophes on the face of the globe, 
he found himself in the midst of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, he bobbed up in Morocco in the 
thick of the native uprisings, and during the great 
war it was his fortune to participate in both the 
Battle of the Marne and the Battle of Verdun. 
Now he has ceased adventuring and lives in a 
small houseboat designed by himself, where he 
devotes his time to writing. 


* af * * * * 


N “THE APPOINTED DATE,” by J. Jefferson 

Farjeon, to be published by The Dial Press in 
October, we are introduced to a crime that is soon 
to occur by the criminal himself, who forewarns 
his victim of the date and hour, not once but many 
times, and with each note that arrives the post- 
mark on the envelope is nearer than the last. 
Behind the engaging, whimsical humor of the 
Farjeon style the terror that grips the unfortu- 
nate victim reaches out and lays hold also on the 
reader’s heart. 


* * * 7 x * 


ORRIS GRAY, ’77, of Boston, has donated 

$30,000 to the Harvard College Library as a 
Modern Poetry Fund, the income of which is to 
be used in purchasing books of current modern 
poetry—not only the poetry of living writers, but 
also the work of those who are exerting a notice- 
able influence upon writers and readers today. 
Mr. Gray cited Emily Dickinson as a striking illus- 
tration of what he had in mind. In response to 
this suggestion, the library secured as one of its 
first purchases from the fund two original manu- 
script poems by Emily Dickinson. 
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BOOKS ent ines MAKEDS 


By J]. W. Duffield. 


THE BLACK CAMEL. By Earl Derr Biggers. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2. 


moment of death approaches a black camel kneels at 
the gate of the doomed one waiting for the unwill- 
ing rider to mount for the last journey. 

The camel came very unexpectedly for Shelah Fane, 
the gifted and beautiful motion picture actress who had 
just stopped off at Honolulu on her way to the States 
after filming a picture on one of the islands of the 
South Seas. She was arranging a dinner party at the 
handsome villa she had leased. Eight o’clock was the 
hour set. The guests had gathered, but the hostess did 
not appear. It was believed that she was waiting to 
make an effective entrance, as was her custom. But, 
after the waiting had been unconscionably long, a 
search was instituted and she was found in a pavilion 
attached to the estate, stabbed through the heart. 

The police were sum- 
moned, and Charlie Chan, 
the Chinese detective, ap- 
peared and took charge of 
the case. That sleepy- 
eyed but exceedingly as- 
tute individual immediate- 
ly rounded up all the din- 
ner guests and directed 
them to remain in the 
house until given permis- 
sion to depart. It was 
established that the mur- 
der had occurred between 
8 and 8:30 o’clock. Chan 
was convinced that some 
inmate of the house was 
the murderer. But which 
one, and why? 

Two were eliminated at once—Julie, whom Shelah had 
adopted, and Jimmy Bradshaw, the young advertising 
man and sweet singer of Hawaii’s perfections, who had 
fallen in love with Julie at first sight. But among the 
others there was a wide variety of choice. There was 
Tarneverro, the cynical soothsayer, to whom Shelah that 
very morning had confessed something connected with 
the killing of Denny Mayo in Hollywood three years 
before. There was Jaynes, the wealthy Englishman, 
who had made violent love to Shelah on the boat that 
brought them to Hawaii and who had been desperate 
at her final.rejection of his suit. There was Van Horn, 
the handsome leading man of Shelah’s company, and 
Martino, the director. There was Wilkie Ballou, the 
hot-blooded planter. And outside of these guests there 
was Robert Fyfe, an ex-husband of Shelah, who admit- 
ted that he had met Shelah in the pavilion that night 
in response to an anguished appeal from her. And there 
was also Smith, the beachcomber, the imprint of whose 
fingers was found on the window sill of the pavilion. 
Which one of these had driven that dagger to the 
heart of Shelah Fane? 


TT title refers to the Chinese legend that when the 


EARL DERR BIGGF? 
Author of “The Black 
Camel.” 














ELIZABETH BOWEN, 
Author of “Joining Charles.” 





The Book Outline 

















FORTHCOMING FICTION. 
BLAIR’S ATTIC. By Joseph C. Lincoln and Free- 


man Lincoln. (Coward-McCann.) 


HIDE IN THE DARK. By Frances Noyes Hart. 
(Doubleday, Doran @ Co.) 


THE YOUNG MAY MOON. By Martha Ostenso. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


NIGHT CLUB. 
Balch & Co.) 


TRYPHENA. By Eden Phillpotts. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 


BARBARIAN STORIES. 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 


By Katharine Brush. (Minton, 


By Naomi Mitchison. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


AN IMPERFECT LOVER. By Robert Gore Brown. 
(Doubleday, Doran &@ Co.) The meshes in which a 
philanderer finds himself entangled. 


THE BOY PROPHET. By Edmond Fieg. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) The struggles of a Jewish boy to adjust 
himself to life. Translated from the French. 


THEIR OWN DESIRE. By Sarita Fuller. (Double- 
day, Doran & Co.) Middle age and youth at odds. 


STEEL CHIPS. By Idwal Jones. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 
The experiences of a worker in a machine shop. 


SATAN AS LIGHTNING. By Basil King. (Harper 
@& Bros.) How a convict rehabilitated himself and the 
influences that helped in his regeneration. 


THE FIVE FLAMBOYS. By Francis Beeding. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) Exciting story of international 
intrigue. 


THE PURPLE SICKLE MURDERS. By Freeman 
Wills Crofts. (Harper @ Brothers.) A detective story 
replete with thrilling phases. 


W 


AT LEFT— 
BASIL KING, 
Author of “Satan as 


Lightning.” 











HE SEVEN BIOGRAPHICAL sketches—Wel- 

lington, Canning, Melbourne, Peel, Disraeli, 
Gladstone and Queen Victoria, by G. R. Stirling 
Taylor, published in this country by Little, Brown 
& Co., under the title “English Political Portraits 
of the Nineteenth Century,” has just appeared in 
England bearing the title “Seven Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Statesmen.” The London Times Literary 
Supplement, in reviewing the English edition, 
says: “If a vivacious style is wanted, Mr. 
Stirling Taylor is the writer who has it,” adding, 











“None will find him dull or prosaic for a moment.” 


* * * * * * 


ENCH ARCHITECTURE during the Roman- 
esque period is discussed in “Romanesque 
France” (Dutton), by Violet R. Markham, author 
of “The South African Scene.” Her. book, however, 
is not confined to architecture. Famous personalities 
of the twelfth century appear in her pages, among 
them St. Bernard, Abelard, the Counts of Toulouse 
and the Dukes of Burgundy. 
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PRIZES AWARDED IN THE GARDEN CONTEST 











Ordered Loveliness. 
RT AND NATURE Combine to Form a Beauty Spot in a Comparatively 


Limited Space Attached to a City Home. Sent by Frederick C. Darragh, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Cash Award $5.00.) 








eee 
ABT: BS 











Lica SEQUESTERED SPOT Adorned With Flowers, With the House Almost 





The Garden in the Canyon. 


Hidden by the Rich Foliage of the Trees. Serit by Margaret Miller, Alhambra, 
Cal. (Cash Award $10.00.) 











| 
| 











THERE’S MONEY IN IT! | ‘Sum ine 

| In Summer Sunshine. 
OCK-BORDERED PLOTS of Flowers and Shrubs and Climbing Vines That 
Soon Will Robe the Fence in Beauty. Sent by Mrs. D. L. Brunswick, 


For you to spend during your Pittsfield, Tl. (Cash Award $3.00.) 





vacation. 


Fill in and matl us the listen ton 





low and we will send you full 
particulars immediately. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


j emo: & 
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Published by The New York Times Company Advent of Spring. 


ae TRae SOS SOOM: Hee: FR N APRIL GARDEN With Blossoms Adorning Plants and Trees, Rejoicing 
A in the Awakening From Winter Sleep. Sent by John Christenson, Man- 
dan, N. D. (Cash Award $3.00.) 








Send me full particulars of your spare-time plan. 








NS Kh is i ee eee hine se SOMERS eAaS he VEAL AS RS CE RKRE OWED ERR Garden Contest. 
ID-WEEK PICTORIAL’S annual garden contest is now open. 
M MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will award a first prize of ten 
dollars ($10.00) for the photograph adjudged the best each week, 
five dollars ($5.00) for the second best, and three dollars ($3.00) for each 
Pea vig hare nee ane LL NR Abts) bidetk b kee ia ES | ee eee eres additional photograph published. 
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“First of all The New York Times” 
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To What Newspaper Does 
This Definition 
Emphatically Apply? 


HONORABLE GERALD P. NYE, United 
States Senator from North Dakota, recently 
read into the Congressional Record an address 
on “Newspapers and the Public,”” by William 
H. McMasters, in which he said: 


“Tere is my definition of a real news- 
paper: An independently owned medium, 
giving .unhiased news lo us readers, 
honest in its editorial opinion, supported 
by clean advertising, and doing ils best to 
be fair to the public as a whole.” 
































will 
sider 













From the first 
page, editorial 
section of 

Che New York Times 
of Sunday, 
June 16th 
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ALEXANDRE 


DUMAS 322:/ 
Stories: 
IN A SINGLE BEAUTIFUL VOLUME 


Tes roar ~~ turmoil of battle thunders - 
crashes on these most exciting pages in a 
ALL OF THESE TITLES 
AND MANY MORE 


literature. 
No other man knew quite so well how to stir 

Courtship of Jo- The Smuggler’s 
sephine and Inn 


the blood of his readers. No other man has so 
Napoleon Lady Hamilton 
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deftly captured the spirit of the duel—the duel 
for honor, for freedom, for a lady’s love. 

Alexandre Dumas took history for his — 

ound and upon that mighty canvas painte Na 
ie loves ar hates, the passions, lusts and Phe Slaughter tie Admiral] 
adventures of the most colorful group of heroes Hannibal Pt elson a 
and heroines ever conceived in the mind of a A Duel featees, of Circe 
single man. The scope of his genius is tremen- Madame Du Barry ee ibals _m 
dous, from boudoir to battle field. Picked ts ae hs edding a of Isa 
armies charge at his command, hacking each & ee woe ae A Brigand’s Faith 
other to pieces in blind fury. Lone gentlemen @ Bis : ond and fous- L. Benak Vee 
of fortune ride in tattered splendor through eq: i a et 
almost certain death, supported only by the conan "ft tile hivetaletiins 
quickness and keenness of their slender blades. oF | oe dees of Wd. 
Mobs armed with axes and scythes fight their : of: adie at & Caan. Tock 
way to liberty through rivers of blood. 7 F. sel Ths esen’s Pee 

Here is adventure as it was lived in the times ‘ Night of Horrors | fumer 
of Napoleon, Cagliostro, Moliere, Corneille A Modern Aspasia Mademoiselle 
and Richelieu. Adventure as you like it. Tactics of Love A Female Defend- 
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MORE THAN 200 
SHORT STORIES 


In this one beautiful book have been 
collected more than 200 stirring short sto- 





ries by the most daring and powerful 
writer the world has ever known. 


Never before have the short stories of 


A Glimpse of Paris 

A View of the Ter- 
ror 

Monomania 

Fight of St. Cloud 

Straw 

The Madman 

Sword and Pistol 

The Blood Union 

Anne of Austria 

The Searlet 
Sphynx 


3rother 
A Narcotic Dream 
The Big Spider 
A Bal Masque 
The Regent’s Re- 
venge 
The Tenth Muse 
Regal Love 
Paradise for Hell 
The Italian Lover 
The Sacrifice of 


Alexandre Dumas been collected in this 
way. Never before have Dumas lovers 
had access to all of these stories in any 
set of his books ever published. -The 
editors of this collection have 
*% sought the material every- 
% where! From little known 
@& = Sources, from rare edi- 
tions long  out-of- 
print, from the dusty 
shelves of old book shops 
hidden for years from the public who 
sought them, have come these short, 
fascinating tales by one of the world’s 
mightiest geniuses. 
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J. Black, Inc. 
(Dept. 187-A) 
171 Madison Ave. ® 
New York, N. Y. ® 


Gentlemen: Send me for free % 
examination your new one-vol- ® 
ume edition of Alexandre Dumas’ » 
Short Stories, more than 1,000 

pages of featherweight paper, printed 7 
in large, clear type; Morocco grain, cloth 
binding, stamped in gold. I will either 
return the book at your expense or send you 
$2.98 in full payment within one week. 


ne WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 
% MMadi 


Madison Avenue. 


Fate of a Regicide Beauty 


Read it FREE! 


Send the coupon for your copy of 
this marvelous book at once. You need 
not keep it if you do not want it after 
five days’ reading. But to adequately 
judge its many features you must have 
it in your hands to read at your leisure. 

Examine the beautiful Morocco grain, 
cloth binding; see how its deep maroon 
color and the gold stamping harmonize 
with and add richness to your table top. 
Note the strength and opacity of the 

featherweight paper; see how easily the clear-faced type 

may be read; scan the book’s contents and read some of 
the fiery short stories. Then, after one week, either return the book 
or remit the amazingly low price named in the coupon. We know you will 
want this Dumas, but if, after you have examined it thoroughly, it does 
not meet your expectations, you need not keep it and the approval 
privilege has cost you nothing. 
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Ly (jamie 
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